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ONEIDA COMMUN ITY DWELLIN Gs. 


OR such new subseri- 
bers of the CrRcULAR 
as may wish to see a pic- 
ture of the Oneida Com- 
munity, we insert the 
accompanying engraving, 
which gives a tolerable rep- 
resentation of its dwellings. 
The large building at 
the right hand is the new 
brick dwelling, erected five 
years ago. ‘The lower sto- 
ry of the main part of this 
building is occupied hy the "ey 
Business Office, Library, Sy ht. 
and Reception Parlors— << 
In the story above 
Community Hall, which, 
with the stage and vesti- 
bule, occupies nearly the 
whole floor, 42 feet by 70. 
The tower and wing part 
are occupied by sitting- 
rooms and private apartments. 


is the 


The next building on the left was originally 
built for the use of the children, and is called 
the Children’s House. In the rear is a large 
room which serves as a visitors’ dining-room 
during the summer, and asa school-room in 
winter. 

The large building further south, or at the 
left, is the original Mansion House. The 
Community kitchen and dining-room are in the 
basement of this building. The remaining 
stories contain sitting-rooms and dormitories. 
The Children’s Department now occupies a 
wing of this building not shown in the engrav- 
ing. 

The dwellings are situated on the southern 
portion of a plateau, several acres in extent, 
the surface of which is from six to fourteen 
feet above the public road in front. Back or 
west of the dwellings, the plateau is separated, 
except at the southwest point, from vineyards, 
orchards, and farm-land beyond, by a shallow 
ravine. The grounds in front and north and 
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south of the dwellings are laid out and planted 
as a lawn. A quite imperfect idea of the 
lawn is furnished by the engraving. ‘The slen- 
der trees in front of the Mansion House, 
should be replaced in the reader’s imagination 
by the wide-spreading branches and sturdy 
trunk of the old “ Butternut Tree.” The 
trees at the right, show somewhat too large 
and too near the buildings. 

The persons whom the artist has introduced 
in the foreground, in fashionable costume, of 
course represent casual visitors. 

The new brick building called the Tontine, 
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the gypsy (O. G.) a bright, vivacious, dark-haired, 
rich-complexioned damsel,—both of them very pret- 
ty, at least pretty enough to make fifteen years en- 
chanting. Accompanied by these denizens of the 
wild wood, we went onward, and came to a company 
of fantastic figures, arranged in a ring for a dance or 
agame. There was a Swiss girl, an Indian squaw, 
a negro of the Jim Crow order, one or two foresters, 
and several people in Christian attire, besides chil- 
dren of all ages. Then followed childish games, in 
which the grown people took part with mirth enough 
—while I, whose nature it is to be a mere spectator 
both of sport and serious business, lay under the trees 
and looked on. Meanwhile, Mr. Emerson and Miss 
Fuller, who arrived an hour or two before, came 
forth into the little glade where we were assembled. 
Here followed much talk.” 





VIEW OF THE COMMUNITY DWELLINGS, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


which is occupied by the Laundry and 
Fruit-preserving Department, stands about 
150 feet in the rear of the dwellings, and is 
not seen in the engraving. 

Above and beyond the buildings is seen 
the outline of the West Hill, some two or three 
miles distant. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BROOK FARM. 


i iyo Atlantic Monthly publishes notes by 
Hawthorne, written while he was a resi- 
dent of Brook Farm Phalanx. Here is an in- 
cident which he relates of his associative life : 


“ September 28. A picnic party in the woods, yes- 
terday, in honor of little Frank Dana’s birthday 
he being six years old. I strolled out, after dinner, 
with Mr. Bradford, and in a lonesome glade we met 
the apparition of an Indian chief, dressed in appro- 
priate costume of blanket, feathers, and paint, and 
armed with a musket. Almost at the same time, a 
young gypsy fortune-teller came from among the 
trees, and proposed to tell my fortune. While she 
was doing this, the goddess Diana let fly an arrow, 
and hit me smart in the hand. The fortune-teller 
and goddess were in fine contrast, Diana being a 
blonde, fair, quiet, with a moderate composure; and 





The mention of the names of Emerson and 
Miss Fuller in this woodland frolic, calls’ up 


the list of brilliant and gifted people who par- 
ticipated, either personally or by their sympa- 
thies, in the semi-communistic organization at 
Brook Farm twenty-five years ago. George 
Ripley, afterwards an editor of the N. Y. 
Tribune, was the chief. Associated with him 
were C. A. Dana, since a prominent editor 
and late Assistant Secretary of War, John 
S. Dwight, another editor and fine musical 
critic, Hawthorne, the famous novelist, John 
Orvis and John Allen, lecturers, and many 
lesser lights. Among the contributors to the 


’! Brook Farm press were C. P. Cranch, J. R. 


Lowell, W. W. Story, W. H. Channing, T. 
W. Higginson, Parke Godwin, Horace Greeley, 
A.J. H. Duganne, J. F. Clarke, J. G. 
Whittier, G. W. Curtis, and others, all men 
of mark, who have distinguished themselves in 
literature and art. Never befere, we think, 
was such a galaxy of names combined for a 
social or moral effort. Their words of gener- 
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ous enthusiasm rang through the land a clarion 
call for justice, for unity, for the elevation of 
labor, for a social millennium. 

They have since dropped socialism, but they 
cannot forget that it was their first love, and 
that the period of their adherence to it was the 
morning of their inspiration—the seed-time from 
which they have reaped their subsequent suc- 
cess. The volumes of the Harbinger, in which 
they recorded their aspirations, and preached 
Fourierism and fraternity, are still delightful 
reading. 

Well, though Brook Farm failed, the Voice 
out of eternity that said in those days, “ Be- 
hold I make a new heaven and a new earth,” 
did not fail. The religious element which was 
lacking in Fourierism, was found in Bible Com- 
munism, and the cause of true socialism moved 
right onward from that day. 


SPRING ODORS. 


NE who visits the blooming orchard or 

walks by the purple lilac at this season, 
is sensible of the immense diffusion of subtle, 
exquisite perfume that is going on from the 
laboratory of the flowers. A little later the 
locust and honey-suckle are perfect boquets of 
scent. But these are only the most palpable 
examples. The currant and the grape-blos- 
som send forth their incense. Even the oak- 
blossom has its odor, sensible to a close exam- 
ination, as probably do the maple, the elm, 
and the other trees of the forest. But the 
great distillery of perfume is, after all, the 
grass under our feet. Nowhere do we find 
the essence of all sweetness—the “* balm of a 
thousand flowers’”’—so combined and concen- 
trated as in the growing grass. The proud, 
who always carry their heads in the air, and 
city people, who have to “ keep off from the 
grass,” little know the character of the hum- 
ble herb that greens our meadows and carpets 
the ground for our tread. In order to form a 
perfect acquaintance with grass, you must lie 
at length under some partially shading tree 
where the turf is thick in the middle of the 
day; and bury your nose in the fragrant, 
downy thicket. Do not be afraid of bugs or 
of getting too near the ground. Here you 
breathe the very breath of nature. You in- 
hale the kindly fragrance of her bosom that 
goes with soothing effect deep into your own. 
Snuff it again. Is there any sweeter welcome 
to the sense of smell in all the range of its 
possessions? We know of but one—the per- 
fume which lovers find in the aura of each 
other’s presence. Now open your eyes and 
look out into the wonderful, pale-green, fairy- 
like thicket that opens before you. The 
blades of grass, magnified by the lack of other 
objects of comparison, seem a forest weird and 
strange, but beautiful ; and here is one of its 
inhabitants, a bright-jacketed beetle, enlarged 
by fancy toa monster, traversing the labyrinth, 
climbing some of the trees, going down others 
and crossing chasms on the leaning stems. 
You will not soon tire of the sights and smells 
of this novel world. Probably if our hearing 





were nicely cultivated we should be able to 
hear also its wonderful sounds. 

The fact that all these odors from grass and 
shrub and tree are distilled ceaselessly into 
the air, without reference to man’s direct ob- 
servation and enjoyment, suggests the question, 
What are they for? The economy seen in 
nature, its adaptation of everything to use, in- 
dicates that they serve a purpose, and throw 
doubt upon the poet’s saying: 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


We suspect that science will show that though 
this sweetness is poured into the air, it is by 
no means wasted. 

A theory has been proposed by some writer, 
that alt these odors of flowers and fruits com- 
municate essential qualities to the atmosphere, 
fitting it for the highest purpose of human res- 
piration, and that what is stored up in it by 
the emanations of summer, are necessary for 
expenditure during the remaining parts of the 
year. 

We think this must be so. The odor of 
flowers, what is it but the perfume of love? 
This is the love season of the inanimate king- 
dom, and it is the clash of the infinite male 
and female attractions of plants that strikes 
out this sweetness, and sends it laden with vi- 
tality to impart warmth and quickening to the 
** desert air.” 

If this be a true idea, perhaps a sanitary 
effect remains to be produced by increasing 
the number of odor-bearing flowers and plants. 
The Lord placed man first in a garden, and 
surrounded him with all manner of fruit-bearing 
trees. In that condition he was free from dis- 
ease and death. Afterwards the earth be- 
came to a great extent denuded of these health- 
giving agents. Selfishness, savagery and war 
are destroyers of fruit and flowers. The civil- 
ization of the last thirty years is beginning to 
restore an interest in the culture of these things, 
and Communism makes a speciality of it.— 
Who knows but that, as Communities prevail 
and the earth is re-clad again with the verdure 
and flowers of the original garden, the atmos- 
phere will be again supplied with those subtle 
elements of odor, springing from the harmony 
of the flowers, which will modify it favorably 
for respiration, and help to form a contagion 
of love and life by which the miasm of cholera 
and other forms of disease will be excluded ? 


MY SUNDAY TEMPLE. 


HERE is a favorite secluded spot about 

two miles away, whither I love to resort, 
for recreation, and enjoyment of beautiful scen- 
ery. Thither I go almost every Sunday. WhyI 
select this spot in preference to others on that 
particular day, I do not know, unless it is be- 
cause its charming beauty is in keeping with the 
quietness of the day, and consequently it is 
better calculated than others to inspire the heart 
with a spirit of devotion and reverence for the Au- 
thor of all that is good and beautiful. Any at- 
tempt at a description of this charming retreat, 
I fear would be inadequate ; it must be seen, at 
this season of the year, in order to be ap- 
preciated. The visitor enters a valley skirted here 





and there by alder and hazel thickets, and pro- 
ceeds along up its grassy bottoms through which 
threads a sparkling spring brook. Presently 
he arrives at a point where a branch of the 
streain comes tumbling down over its rocky 
bed, and finds its more quiet level in the main 
stream below. Further on where the valley 
gradually narrows, you come suddenly upon sev- 
eral huge rocks, which seem as though they had 
been dropped there for the purpose of giving an 
air of grandeur tothe spot. Next you come to 
where the little stream again divides, a branch 
coming down from the wooded wild on the left. 
In that direction, as you proceed, the bank, or 
hill-side, rises rather abruptly forty or fifty feet, 
and spreads out intoa grove of oaks, chestnuts 
and hickory, where you are inclined to stop 
for a half-hour to fill your basket with winter- 
greens, and take a pleasing view of the valley 
beneath. A little farther on, the hill-side is 
again cleft at right angles by a ravine entering 
the valley. The opposite bank slopes back in a 
more easy grade, and is, together with the 
valley, studded with clumps of red cedar, 
interspersed with a few deciduous trees, and 
small shrubbery. 

Returning a little, and taking the right-hand 
branch of the brook, and passing along up its 
grassy bank, you are still more charmed with 
the beauty of the place. As you ascend, the 
valley gradually narrows to a few rods in width, 
the little stream crosses and recrosses, from 
bank to bark, the grass is cropped short by cat- 
tle that resort thither to slake their thirst, and 
cool themselves in the grateful shade. Leaving 
the more open ground, you now approach the 
most delightful grove, formed of clumps of hem- 
lock spruce, that could be pictured to fancy’s eye. 
The spruces, from twenty-five to fifty feet in 
height, are tastefully grouped and arranged as 
by the hand of an artist, now projecting into 
the little lawn-like meadow, and now forming 
dusky recesses of shade. Flanking either side 
are thick, almost impenetrable groves of ever- 
greens, under whose dense umbrage the sun 
never shines. In this spot wild flowers abound 
in great variety. The dandelion, with its rich, 
golden disk, luxuriates in the valley; the wild 
azalia flourishes on the banks. Here, too, along 
the cool shaded slopes, is the home of the trail- 
ing arbutus, besides which, innumerable tiny 
flowers of various hues, cover the ground so 
thickly that one can scarcely step without crush- 
ing some of them beneath his feet. The laurel 
is found growing here, the flowers of which are 
so much admired; already are they putting 
forth buds for a bountiful bloom; and on a vis- 
it this twentieth day of May, the place was 
made vocal by the numerous warblers that seek 
shelter in the thickly shaded grove, while the 
speckled trout were seen sporting in the brook. 
One never tires of a visit to this place, and 
when the time has arrived for his departure, he 
lingers as though some enchantment fixed him 


to the spot, and he is ready to say with the 
poet, 


“There’s not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 

O, the last rays of feeling and life shall depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart.” 


But in leaving, the visitor regrets to see traces 
of the woodman’s axe, indicated by occasional 
piles of brush and naked stumps. Cannot so 


much beauty protect itself against the de- 
stroyer ? 


H. T. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I NEED but to appeal to the common judg- 
ment of readers to demonstrate that story- 
telling, or the narration of experience of hu- 
man life under different circumstances, is one of 
the chief sources of delight and edification. We 
have a wonderfully wide range of examples 
of this truth, extending from the story of the 
life of Christ, who is the medium of salvation to 
mankind, to the wildest works of romance. 
Whatever handles and illustrates human life in 
its natural outworkings, possesses an inherent 
charm that is always amusing and edifying. 
Indeed, our conceptions of heaven are largely 
made up of the enjoyment to be derived from 
listening to the biography of those who have 
fought the good fight and are resting on their 
laurels. Think of the enjoyment of being one 
of a circle which should be listening to a remi- 
niscence of his youth from the lips of father Adam. 
How pleasant it would be to hear some account 
of the history of Paul and the other apostles 
from their own lips—to know something of 
their agency in marshaling the nations since 
their ascent into a higher sphere. Then again 
how we should enjoy the work of tracing our 
own ancestry through the receding vista of past 
generations. 

The reason which lies at the foundation of 
this passion for inspecting human nature through 
human history, according to our view, is some- 
thing like this: Man stands at the head of the 
visible world. The great purpose and plan of 
the Creator in producing and maintaining the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms through- 
out all past time, finds its consummation and 
end in the production, redemption and perfec- 
tion of human beings. Mankind is the bridge that 
spans the chasm which separates the outward, 
sensible universe from the inner and more re- 
fined world of matter where God dwells. The 
proper destiny that is opened to every individ- 
ual, appears to be the performance of a certain 
journey, which may be marked in the case of 
each individual, by the following characteristics : 
First, the simple animal existence of infancy. 
Secondly, the dawn of reason and the birth of 
conscience, or the perception of good and evil. 
Finally, the irrevocable choice of good, and the 
establishment of an eternal union with the prin- 
cipality of which Christ is king, and which is 
destined to stand forever. This being man’s 
appropriate work or sphere, we maintain that 
the history of all persons who have successfully 
traveled this journey, ought in the natural course 
of things to possess all the elements of dra- 
matic as well as utilitarian interest. 

The incidents of this journey, and the changes 
which take place in the one who travels it, being 
the matter of interest, the important question 
arises as to who shall be the writer or story- 
teller? The commonly received notion re- 
specting this question, seems to be, that it is 
hardly modest for a man to tell his own story. 
It is maintained that the egotism that is inherent 
in human nature, detracts seriously from the 
candor, and consequently, the interest, of en 
autobiography. 

We are obliged to admit that there are often 
valid objections to this method of story-telling. 
It is certainly true that so far as egotism taints 
such writings, it detracts from their merits ; and 
yet aside from that objection, we maintain that 
the autobiographer has every advantage over 





him who attempts to write his neighbor’s story. 
He certainly, as a general thing, knows the most 
about the incidents that have affected his life, 
and of the changes that have been wrought in 
it, and is best able to give them the most truth- 
ful coloring, where the simple truth is his 
object. This being the case, we affirm that the 
man whose inner life has formed a junction with 
the life of Christ, is best fitted for the work of 
writing his own history. We make this asser- 
tion on the ground that the very process of 
union with Christ involves the destruction of 
that egotism that would otherwise disqualify 
him for such a work. It is absolutely essential 
that a person should arrive at a point of self- 
abnegation, which will enable him to count his 
own life as nothing but dross in comparison 
with the life to which he wishes to unite him- 
self, before the union can take place. This is 
the very attitude of mind which is the most 
essential qualification for rendering an auto- 
biography truthful and interesting. It is a 
mental or spiritual attitude in which a person 
possesses the double advantage of dealing with 
a subject with which he is quite familiar, and at 
the same time from which he is so distinct and 
separate, that he is enabled to regard it with due 
impartiality. He may thus see and describe his 
own history as it truly is—a work of art carried 
on by the powers above him, to a beautiful and 
glorious result. In that condition of the heart 
and mind, he is not disposed to claim for him- 
self any of the good that may have been mani- 
fested in his life, nor yet to assume the author- 
ship of the evil. The good belongs to God who 
gave it, and the evil to the great principality 
that has hated God from the beginning. 

It is on these grounds, that we claim that 
whoever has received a clear conscience through 
vital acquaintance with Christ, has the first re- 
quisite for writing an autobiography. 

H. J. 8. 


ABOUT AMERICANS. 


A French traveler, M. Laugel, who recently 
visited the United States, writes warmly of the 
institutions and people of the country. Of the 
American woman and her relations to man, he 
says: 

She is his equal, his joy, his true companion, 
the pride of his hearth. They sought each 
other, and chose freely. She did not come 
with downcast eyes, meek and timid, but with 
open hand and raised head; she is his ally and 
counsellor, the consoler and inspirer; beautiful, 
smiling, adorned, you think her frivolous; she 
smiles on the earth, as says the Persian poet, 
but a visible education has implanted in her 
heart a sentiment of duty proud and almost 
heroic. With her alone perhaps in the world, 
the conjugal is stronger than the maternal love. 
Her children have the future, her husband has 
only her. Both ask from the former affection 
rather than respect. They think they have 
done enough when they have fitted them to live 
as they have lived themselves, and have taught 
them to value independence above all things. 

His observations on the tendencies of our 
German population are worthy of notice. He 
remarks that the German does not like to stay 
on the seaboard, but seeks the independence at- 
tainable in our western states. He says: 


In the colonization of the West the German 
plays the part of pioneer ; he loves isolation, he 
clears up the forest and brings the first harvest 
out of the earth. His robust mate readily fol- 
lows him to the fields, and does not shut herself 
up in the house like an American. Their yel- 





low-haired children grow up in the desert, in 
the woods and furrows, and begin to work 
early. Then the American brings among these 
isolated, suspicious, sober, economical, still half 
savage families, tied to the soil, the spirit of 
enterprise, commercial and civil institutions, 
the solidarity of public life, education, tempta- 
tions, tastes and the habits of an advanced civ- 
ilization. With the peaceful, slow and _labori- 
ous German, all is muscle; with the thin 
Yankee, whose eyes sparkle with a sombre fire, 
with anxious forehead and long and mobile 
neck, all is nerve. * * * They are not 
very fond of each other, but they are necessary 
to each other. 

Of the character of the Western people, he 
says : 

A people without traditions lives in the West 
—a new, simple, creative people—childish still, 
though civilization has put all the weapons of 
maturity in its hands. Every thing seems easy 
to it, everything beautiful. It is joyous, im- 
patient, and intoxicated with a chronic enthu- 
siasm. ** * After enthusiasm, confidence is 
the most characteristic trait of the populations 
of the west. They seem to know neither those 
anxieties or timidities that debilitate men else- 
where. * * * Politically, the western states 
are more deeply imbued than any other part of 
the Union with democratic principles. Popular 
sovereignty has become a dogma and a religion 
with them ; it knows no rules and it casts off all 
restraints. * * * His foot planted in the 
centre of the continent, the robust farmer of 
the west feels himself its king and master. The 
true America in his eyes only begins on the 
western slopes of the Alleghany chain; the na- 
tional pride that burns in his heart is not fed by 
democratic passion alone ; it is also inspired by 
the sight of those boundless plains, open to his 
ambition, by those giant rivers, some running 
to the polar regions others to the tropic seas. 
The old states have remained in many respects 
dependent on Europe. They borrow from it 
not only goods and machines, but ideas. The 
West entirely escapes this European influence.” 





INEXHAUSTIBLE Ivory.—New Siberia and the Isle 
of Lacon are, for the most part, only an agglom- 
eration of sand, ice, and elephant’s teeth. At every 
tempest the sea casts ashore fresh heaps of mam- 
moth’s tusks, and the inhabitants are able to drive a 
profitable trade in the fossil ivory thrown up by the 
waves. During summer, innumerable fishermen’s 
barks direct their course to this isle of bones; and 
in winter immense caravans take the same route, all 
the convoys, drawn by dogs, returning charged with 
the tusks of the mammoth, weighing each from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds. The 
fossil ivory thus obtained from the frozen North is 
imported into China and Europe, where it is em- 
ployed for the same purpose as ordinary ivory— 
which is furnished, as we know, by the elephant and 
hippopotamus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones 
has served as a quarry of this valuable material for 
export to China for five hundred years; and it has 
been exported to Europe for upwards of a hundred. 
But the supply from these strange mines remains 
undiminished. What a number of accumulated 
generations does not this profusion of bones and 
tusks imply. —All the Year Round. 


A New VEGETABLE IN ENGLAND.—The last 
new thing in vegetables is really quite a startling 
wonder. Think of a radish with seed-pods about 
three feet long, and sometimes growing five or six 
inches in four-and-twenty hours. We can think of 
nothing like it except Jack’s immortal bean-stalk, 
which authentically described plant is nevertheless 
not spoken of as good to eat, whereas this radish is 
said to be as palatable as it is monstrous. The pods 
are its edible portion, anc when half-grown you may 
pickle them or eat them as a component part ina 
salad. When they are full grown you may boil 
them, and they taste like a combination of aspara- 
gus and green peas. The plant comes from Java, 
but we are told that it has been fairly tried in the 
open ground in England and succeeds perfectly well. 
To add to its merits, the pods are ready for use in 
less than three months after the seed is sown. At 
present, unfortunately, these seeds are lamentably 
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scarce; but if all that is said about the virtues of the 
plant is true, it ought to be quickly prolific, and peo- 
ple who cannot afford to give a guinea for about half a 
dozen seeds, will soon be able to try what it is like 
for themselves. 


SOCRATES. 

A Home Talk by J. H. N., Oneida, May 17, 1866. 
PROPOSE, for the entertainment of the family, 
the reading of some passages from Plato’s works, 

giving an account of the last hours of the life of Soc- 
rates, and of the manner of his death. Socrates was 
probably the most influential man that has ever risen 
in the heathen world. He, more than any other man 
of history, is classed with Christ, and is even reck- 
oned to have presented a certain resemblance to 
Christ both in his character and the manner of 
his death. Certainly the account of him that 
Plato gives is very interesting, and well worth 
reading. We have his portrait among the great men 
of antiquity that are pictured on the corridor in our 
sitting-room. He was not famous for his beauty, but 
rather the contrary. He was a root out of dry 
ground in that respect. He lived between four and 
five hundred years before Christ: or, to speak more 
accurately, he was born about four hundred and sev- 
enty years before Christ, in the city of Athens, and 
lived seventy years. He died four hundred years, or 
as some say, three hundred and ninety-nine years, 
before the birth of Christ. If you lookin your Bible 
at the book of Malachi, the last book in the Old Tes- 
tament, you will find it was written about this 
period, or in the year three hundred and ninety- 
seven before the birth of Christ. So Socrates died 
just at the closing of the Old Testament. 

Socrates was in some sense the Christ of heathen- 
ism, and was produced from its very highest flowering, 
which was Greek civilization. The importance of his 
position is to be seen by considering that when Christ 
came and Christianity was developed, the latter 
poured itself out from the Jewish nation into the 
Greek world. The civilization of the Greeks 
was that which had been prepared to receive it. 
Previously, the Greek language had been spreading 
and taking possession of the whole eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, including Palestine, where Christ 
and the New Testament came forth. Two hundred 
and fifty years before Christ came, the Old Testament 
had been translated into Greek at Alexandria; and 
Christ and the apostles all quoted from this transla- 
tion of the Old Testament known as the Septuagint. 
Then the New Testament itself was written in Greek, 
and much of the preaching of the apostles was done 
in the same language. The Christian churches that 
were gathered outside of Jewry were mostly scat- 
tered through Greece and Asia Minor, regions coy- 
ered by Greek civilization and the Greek language. 

So you may properly conceive of Judaism and the 
Greek civilization as a duality, of which the former 
was the dynamic and the latter the conspicuous part. 
They were matched together; and it was by the 
combination of the two that Christianity was brought 
forth and set going on its career in the world. 

Now of these two forms of human progression (if 
you choose to call them so), Christ was the head on 
the one side; and if you ask who was the head on 
the other side, there is no doubt but that the an- 
swer must be, Socrates. He was the man whose 
teachings came the nearest to those of Christ, of any 
that ever issued from the heathen world. He did 
not regard them as something that he got up in his 
own head or by his own wisdom, but he professed to 
be inspired. He professed to be under the guidance 
of what he called a demon, by which he meant 
something likea guardian angel. He madeit his bus- 
iness, so far as he knew how, to teach righteousness, 
and in many respects stood with Christ in the saying, 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all [good] things shall be added unto you.” 
Though he did not fully understand the highest truth 
as Christ did, he taught people so much of spiritual 
life, and made himself so odious thereby in Athens, 
which was the center of the civilization of the 
world at that time, that the people finally could not 
endure him, and put him to death. Andit is a curi- 
ous fact that the charge they brought against him, 
when they tried him and made him drink the poison, 
was the same charge that five hundred years after- 





wards the people made against Paul in the same 
place. You recollect how Paul went into Athens 
and preached “ Jesus and the resurrection,” and some 
of them said he was a “ setter-forth of strange gods.” 
That was precisely the charge that was urged against 
Socrates. He was accused of introducing strange 
gods into Athens; of not believing in the old gods of 
Greece, and of teaching things contrary to the tradi- 
tions of the city. 

As I said, the death of Socrates coincides with the 
close of the Old Testament; and you will see that 
then ensued a gap of four or five hundred years 
in which inspiration in the Jewish nation seems 
to have ceased. From what we learn of Socrates 
and his disciples, we may conjecture at least that, in 
the providence of God, this gap was filled up by the 
development of Greek civilization. I think there is 
reason to believe that Socrates was, as he claimed to 
be, inspired. He did not write at all himself; but 
he had disciples and reporters, some of them men of 
very great genius, as Plato and Xenophon, who re- 
corded all that he taught. Plato devoted himself 
very zealously to reporting the discourses of Soc- 
rates, and Platonism was distributed all through the 
Greek mind at the time Christianity came into the 
world. It was the element which God had prepared 
to receive his more perfect work. Socrates, through 
Plato, had taught things foreshadowing Christianity 
in many respects. 

In preparing for the development of Christianity, 
inspiration seems to have worked upon the Jewish 
mind down to acertain point, and from that time 
onward to have worked upon the Greek mind. I 
think we may regard Socrates and the system he and 
his disciples developed, as bearing a similar relation 
to Christianity that John the Baptist did to Christ : it 
was a voice crying in the wilderness; and the com- 
ing together of the two is what has sent Christianity 
through the world. The Greek language, literature, 
talent and genius, all became the receptacle and con- 
veyancer of Christianity, from that time till now. 


We are to recognize the work of Socrates then as 
an aid of Christianity, and not fear it as a rival or re- 
ject itas an enemy. There is no ground for establish- 
ing rivalry between him and Christ, or between 
Greek civilization and that which came by the Jews. 
That which places Socrates immeasurably below 
Christ, so that there cannot be competition between 
them, is the fact that Socrates was to the last in 
uncertainty in regard to immortality and the fu- 
ture state. He came up into the brightest light of 
heathen experience, but he could not see plain enough 
to be certain that he should Jive after death. That is 
in complete contrast to Christ. Socrates does not 
come within speaking distance of him in regard to 
clearness, certainty and assurance on the most im- 
portant points. So it remains true, as Christ said, 
that “salvation is of the Jews.” But that isno reason 
why we should not accept as God’s work, every 
thing in all nations that can be found to sympathize 
with the truth a the progress of man’s aspirations 
toward eternal life. Instead of feeling any jealousy 
of Socrates, or fear of his competition with Christ, I 
see that his mission, and the whole of Greek civil- 
ization was in the plan of God, and was designed as 
a perfect arrangement for giving the field to Christ. 
The world was in course of preparation for him from 
the beginning ; not merely the Jewish people, but all 
nations. 

The true use to make of Greek history, is to let it 
cause gratitude. Itshows us the resources of God 
and the greatness of his plan, and the glorious 
things he has done outside of the Bible. We shall 
find our material of thankfulness and occasion of 
praising God greatly extended as we enlarge our 
hearts to take in all that he has done in all nations. 

We must not let the infidels and pleasure-seekers 
say of Socrates: “This is our man: this is our can- 
didate against yours: here we havea hierarch as 
good as Christ.” Pleasure-seekers and infidels are not 
followers of Socrates. He belongs to our side—to 
the side that follows faith and believes in inspiration, 
and shapes the whole life to do its best to find out 
God and please him. Instead of being a pleasure- 
seeker, Socrates has set his face against pleasure- 
seeking, and taught people to save their own souls 
and to try to know and please God. So he does not 





belong to the party of unbelief, but to the party of 
faith, and we must not give him up. 

Above all things, it is unwise for us as social re- 
formers to throw away Socrates. In the midst of 
his glorious doctrines that all approve and extol, he 
taught one doctrine that all his translators and com- 
mentators stumble over and apologize for, or con- 
demn, as though it were a very strange thing to be 
found in such good company. They pass it, off as 
unaccountable, and something they would be glad 
to get rid of if they could, altogether. What was it? 
Why, in his scheme of a perfect Republic, which he 
hoped and believed would come sometime, he 
preached the doctrine of Communism, and not only 
the Communism of property, but of persons. Men, 
women and children were to hold themselves at the 
service of the state. On one point he carried the 
matter of personal Communism further than we do. 
We think it very important that children should 
know their own fathers, and that it would be unfor- 
tunate if in any case they should not. But Soc- 
rates and Plato, in their model Republic, instead 
of counting that as a misfortune, laid it down as 
a principle, that children as far as possible should 
not know their parents, or parents their children. 
They thought it would be an advantage to break up 
such specialities, and let the children be considered 
only as the children of the Republic—the children of 
the Community, and not have any special fathers. 
Aside from this point, we should agree with them. 
Now, 2300 years after that scheme of a model Re- 
public was worked out by Socrates and Plato, the 
Oneida Community has substantially and with im- 
provements, realized it. Plato brings out the doc- 
trine as clearly as ever we have done, that in order 
to improve the human race the same attention must 
be given to its breeding that has been given to that 
of other valuable races of animals. 


Thus the Oneida Community stands firmly with Pla- 
to and Socrates. And to me now it does not seem quite 
so ridiculous as it once did to see our sitting-room 
surrounded with that line of old Greek philosophers, 
with Plato and Socrates among the rest. I did not 
know for a long time what those portraits were given 
us for, but now I am disposed to think they are a 
very appropriate furnishing for our family parlor. 
And if any of our people should take it into their 
heads to study the history of Greek civilization with 
the point in view that I have presented, viz. that it 
was a preparation ofthe world for Christ and Christ- 
anity, then I would say to them that probably the 
best way for them to study Greek history would be 
to take Socrates for the central point of interest, and 
work forward and backward from him. Take Socra- 
tes and fix in your minds the date of his death, just 
four hundred years before the birth of Christ, and 
there you are in the center of Greek civilization. 
And standing there, you can in a very rational and 
easy way connect all the history of Greece with that 
center ; looking to all that went before as a prepara- 
tion for the Socratic philosophy, and all that care 
after asthe development of it, andthus the prepara- 
tion for the Christian Gospel. I think that from such 
a stand-point you will find it much more interest- 
ing than the study of Greek history generally is. 


SPEED IT ON! 


We. have received (from the author we presume, 
Edward M. Richards, Yellow Springs, Ohio), 
two tracts on Dress Reform. Tract No 1 isa criti- 
cism of woman’s ordinary dress, and Tract No 2 isa 
description and recommendation of the “ Reform 
Dress.” They are written in candor and good-nature , 
are short and pithy, and appeal to every womaa’s 
good sense. They criticise the ordinary dress as im- 
modest and uncleanly; as leaving part of the body, 
the neck and arms, underclad, while it over-heats the 
abdominal regions—in both ways leading to fatal com- 
plaints ; as not being warm in proportion to its weight 
in winter, while it is impossible to make it cool in 
summer ; as inconvenient to work in; as exposing to 
dangerous accidents from fire &c.; and last of all, as 
false in taste. In all these respects the ‘‘ Reform 
Dress” is shown to be a great improvement. These 
Tracts recommend short hair, no garters, thick soles 
and low heels. Garters will certainly be abjure 
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whenever the desire to be beautiful respects the body 
more than its clothing. And high heels will be ab- 
jured when fashion is less respected than comfort 
and safety. 

We quote directions for obtaining properly fitting 
boots or shoes: “ Stand on one foot on a sheet of pa- 
per(the object is to throw the whole weight of the 
body on the foot), get some one to trace with a pencil 
the outline of the sole on the paper; then have the 
same done for the other foot, and by the help of these 
diagrams, and the requisite measurements taken by 
a shoemaker, have a pair of lasts constructed. By 
having your boots and shoes always made on these 
lasts, you will be sure of a good fit (not in the fash- 
ionable sense of the term, however), and will never 
be troubled with corns or bunions.” 

On the score of taste we think the tendency of the 
popular dress reformers is to make woman’s dress 
too much like man’s. Let us have woman’s form 
well defined in her dress. She is not of the same 
size all the way down: a belt around her waist, con- 
fining fullness of drapery above and below (it need 
not be tight), is both convenient and artistic in our 
opinion. H. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErA, May 23.—There is a wonderful profusion 
of apple blossoms in the orchard, and if the crop of 
apples proves to be correspondingly abundant, it will 
astonish the oldest inhabitant of these regions. Our 
family are still eating freely of last year’s apples. 

....Marriage seems to be popular among our em- 
ployees. Three couples have been married within 
eight months. 

....In alate meeting Mr. Noyes discoursed on 
Socrates, and his influence in preparing the Greek 
mind for the reception of Christianity ; after which 
a portion of the address of Socrates to his judges, 
and the description of his death, as given by Plato, 
were read. It was all deeply interesting and af- 
fecting, causing many of the family to shed tears. 

HUNTING THE CURCULIO. 

Two squads of infantry, each consisting of six men, 
including officers, have been detailed for the extermi- 
nation of the curculio, and are making systematic 
raids every morning. Sunday morning they left 413 
dead on the field. Monday, 560. Tuesday the number 
of killed and prisoners was 413. A few burly speci- 
mens were brought home in a phial and put on pub- 
lic exhibition, after which they were sent to execu- 
tion. Wednesday a cold rain prevented the raid. 
This morning, though cold, the raiders started at the 
usual early hour, and had the satisfaction of killing 
one curculio. We presume they must have felt 
somewhat as Percy did when, after having “killed 
some six or seven dozen Scots at a breakfast,” he 
“ washed his hands and said to his wife: Fy upon 
this quiet life! I want work.” 

AN APPLICATION. 

A strange young man walked into the Reception- 
room this forenoon, and helped himself to a chair, 
and without taking off his hat or introducing him- 
self, inquired for “the Foreman,” and intimated 
that he would like to hire out to the Community as 
ateamster. He was sent to the barn to talk with 
M.K. He soon returned, however, to the Recep- 
tion-room, seated himself as before, and inquired: 
“Do you receive members into your society?” “Oc- 
casionally. We have many applications, but only 
receive such as fully appreciate our purposes and 
objects.” “What are your rules of admission?” 
“We have none. Those who desire to join are ad- 
vised to study our publications, and become ac- 
quainted with our principles.” “Have you any 
pamphlets containing some sketch of your princi- 
ples?” “Yes, here is one, ‘Conversation with a 
Visitor,” which will give you some idea of our Com- 
munity.” “Ihave seen that.” “Here is another, 
which will give you an idea of our fundamental doc- 
trine of salvation from sin; and then we have some 
larger works.” After examining the last tract about 
ten minutes with hat on head, he threw it down, 
rose and left the room without saying a word. 

COMMUNICATION FROM A VISITOR. 

“T wish to say to the family that all my early 
training was a warfare against cant. All was nega- 

ive with nothing positive. It was a constant criti- 





cism of God and religion as represented by the pop- 
ular churches, a continual tearing down without 
building up. As I was under such teachings for the 
first twenty years of my life, they made a very deep 
impression. Until I read Mr. Noyes’s writings, I 
never found anything that was positive and at the 
same time satisfactory to my heart and mind, in re- 
lation to God and eternal life. I find it difficult, 
even yet, to shake off the impressions of my youth, 
which I now see were just in accordance with the 
devil’s plan and Wishes in my case, to keep me from 
the true knowledge of God. I wish to separate my- 
self from all sympathy with unbelief, and commit 
myself to God and his truth for eternity. I want 
the devil to understand that I am henceforth and 
forever on the Lord’s side.” 


WALLINGFORD.—May 23.—Received a call this 
week from a Shaker. He was a fine looking man in 
spite of his meekly-cut hair and home-made “ out- 
grown” clothes. He was intelligent and agreeable, 
and altogether such a specimen of nature’s nobility 
that one could not help thinking it would have been 
a pity if his father and mother had been Shakers. 
By the way, who that thinks existence is a boon and 
rejoices in an eternity of improvement before him, 
does not congratulate himself that the Millennial day 
of Shakerism had not covered the earth at least till 
after he was born. Wecannever be thankful enough 
that our father and mother were not Shakers. But 
aside from personal interest, who would be willing 
the generations that have lived and wrought since 
Mother Ann, should have been unborn; or who can 
want to stop the generations to come, when every- 
thing is under such a headway of progress. Do let 
us see if the car of humanity will not bring up at a 
better station by and by than any arrived at yet. 

....For two nights we have had a touch of frost. 
The pets of the hot-bed, just transplanted, take it 
rather unkindly. The sweet potatoes sing, “ Carry 
me back to old Virginia.” As to the strawberry- 
blossoms, some one suggested at the breakfast table 
that they had been brought up in such cold weather, 
they ought to be able to bear quite a frost. However, 
actual freezing don’t exactly agree with them. We 
wonder if the birds have enjoyed their honey-moon 
this cold May, and if their little ones are not hatched 
with more down on them than usual. Speaking of 
birds, are we not clever folks here that a partridge 
should make her nest within fifty rods of our 
Printing Office? And that quails should whistle to 
us every morning, more wet, just for the sake of no- 
tice, for it seems to make no difference what the 
weather is. The whip-poor-will, another denizen of 
these parts, means very well no doubt by his perti- 
nacious serenades; but we think that distance lends 
enchantment to his note, and that he should have a 
little more reference to our country hours, and re- 
member that we attend the morning concerts of the 
other birds sometimes. The wind of this bird is mir- 
aculous. It vociferates whip-poor-will with frantic 
emphasis thirty times a minute, and repeats it from 
sixty to a hundred times without seeming to catch a 
breath, and five hundred times with scarcely any 
interruption. The note of the quail indicates sereni- 
ty and elegant composure, which the whip-poor-will 
might study. M. 


THE LOST HARMONY. 


ie was a warm, dark evening in June—how well 
I remember it! There was the most gossamer- 
like mist of rain, so fine that it seemed only like the 
cool spray which rises where a torrent leaps a great 
height and dashes against rocks in the depth below. 
The sweet fragrance of roses stole through the open 
window, and the shrill notes of a whip-poor-will 
sounded clearly from the meadows. 


I sat at the piano, alone in the room. i had been 
playing Weber’s “ Oberon” with a new sense of its 
sad, religious beauty. What did the music say to 
me? It seemed to call me to higher aspirations, to 
self-sacrifice, to faith in God; it impressed me to- 
night as the prayer of an earnest soul. I longed for 
the power to express in music thoughts which could 
move others as I was often moved by some compos- 
ers. To enter the charmed circle of those who can 
embody in intensest musical symbols their thoughts 
and feelings, their love, their airy flights of fancy, 





their anguish, their joy, appeared to me then the one 
thing to be longed for—the essence of happiness. I 
loved music only too well, and could play some; 
but I did not dare to call myselfa musician; that 
title was too sacred for me to assume with so little 
merit. 

While I sat thus thinking, a subtile fire crept sud- 
denly through my veins, a nervous power filled my 
fingers, and instinctively 1 placed my hands upon the 
cold, white keys. A sweet air which I had never 
heard before, grew from beneath my touch. It was 
like the low chant of a shepherdess calling her flock 
at night-fall near the ripple of a mountain-brook. 
As I proceeded the melody gathered strength, and I 
was in such rapport with the instrument that my 
mind created and my fingers expressed almost simul- 
taneously. A grating discord, then a change of key, 
and I was swept forward into a stormy, agitated 
allegro movement. The bass plunged fitfully in con- 
secutive octaves, and the soprano ran wild in swift 
chromatic passages and intricacies of all kinds, which 
I had never attempted. I said to myself, Some wild 
beast has attacked the flock, the girl is crying for 
help. Still the music hurried on, faster and faster, 
louder and louder, until the piano fairly shivered 
under my fierce grasp. A sharp, staccato chord, like 
an answering shout from the lover who would ren- 
der assistance, then the music assumed a joyous 
gaiety, modulated into a grand, solemn outburst of 
praise to the Almighty for deliverance, and closed 
with a triumphant cadenza. 

My hands fell powerless upon my lap, I remained 
for a few moments like one in a dream, then closed 
the instrument and went away, experiencing a strange 
mixture of the sensations of exaltation and weakness 
—joy and anguish. 

Though I have often tried since,I have never 
been able to recall a single strain of the music which 
I produced on that evening. I believe that I was, 
during that brief space of time, inspired ; and I see 
no reason to doubt that inspiration, with earnest de- 
sire and cheerful endeavor, shall smooth difficulties 
from our paths, and bring grand and noble attain- 
ments within our reach. ZAIRE. 


SEED CORN. 
VIII. 

OING once along the streets of a town when it 

lay steeping in the languor and melancholy of 
a Sabbath, I passed the door of a church whence 
came the sound of a preacher’s vuice, muffled by the 
echoes cast back from gallery and ceiling. The 
speaker might have been stern or eloquent, or tender, 
to those who listened to him: to me he seemed 
droning with a sound as drowsy as the hum of a 
bumble-bee among the squashes. After dwelling a 
moment on the impression made upon my ears, and 
then thinking of the good people who were there 
listening or nodding ; then thinking of the reprobates 
who were perhaps hating the words of the preacher ; 
then thinking of the young sinners who were won- 
dering why sermons are not so interesting as the 
newspapers; and then thinking of the old sinners 
who still excuse their impiety because their parents 
and teachers did not find a way to put power and 
spirit into their routine of Bible reading, family 
prayers and preaching; thinking of all these things, 
I did hope that that minister was not injuring the 
cause of Christ by his dullness, or by the solemn ro- 
tundity of his voice. 

It may be that the ministers would help their 
work forward should they ever conclude to talk of 
the soul in the tones of the shop and farm. Admit- 
ting that the passions can make us shriek and roar, 
and that the sentiments can make our voices as soft 
as flutes, or as deep as the lower notes of an organ, 
does it follow that we can do nothing for God ex- 
cept our voices are orotund? I am confident that 
the clergy have lost ground by being too oratorical 
and solemn. Let them flatten their words with 
their tongues and lips and teeth as business men do, 
and then see if they cannot rierce us more deeply 
with their speech. Mr. Brown, who has worked 
himself into a very intense belief that Christ is noth- 
ing hut a man, once expressed a desire to see the 
Savior. He spoke of him without the slightest af- 
fectation of reverence; yet I do not remember a 
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time when Christ was made to seem more real, than 
at the moment when Brown spoke of him in just the 
same tones we use in talking about Chicago or Lon- 
don. 

In full view of all this solemn mouthing on the 
part of those who are trying to do something for the 
heavens, I pledge myself not to say anything in an 
orotund style until I shall have finished this writing. 

Returning to the feeling that was raised by hear- 
ing that minister’s voice creeping outward from the 
door ot his church, I now stop to say how ground- 
less were my fears that his dullness could have been 
doing anything to really injure the cause of Christ. 

Has the reader ever stopped long enough to ob- 
serve the position which Christ holds in relation to 
all the magnates of this world? Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Plato and Mahomet wrote books; but Christ 
is altogether ahead of them in the business of pub- 
lishing. The Bible-houses engaged in printing his 
book, and the Bible-societies engaged in translating 
and circulating it among the nations, fill us with a 
great wonder. Plato, Mahomet, Zoroaster and Con- 
fucius, have not sent any copies of their works to 
the hotel keepers, and to the railroad companies, and 
to the steamboat captains. If you want to see their 


- writings you must either go to some dealer in rare 


books, or else you must be very polite to some schol- 
ar and ask him to let you into his library. The 
friends of Plato do not appear to be making any 
great sacrifices to help him forward with his books. 
Their interest in him is altogether a private affair 
you may say. 

Now that I think of this thing, it strikes me that 
Christ is up and not down. If he were down, in- 
deed, why should his enemies work so hard to de- 
stroy our belief in him. They, too, know that he is 
up: it is that which troubles them, I judge. You 
may like the fact or you may dislike it; you may 
have been inattentive to it or you may have never 
heard of it; yet there it stands: Christ is up; he is 
not down, and waiting to be put up. 

He is our head man: he is theman. For centuries 
the world looked forward to him; and for centuries 
it has looked back to him. He is pivotal to the race; 
and in view of him all other men seem quite circum- 
ferential. He says of himself, “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” Yet I sometimes 
think that his enemies have a more lively sense 
of this fact, than do his friends; they are so wide- 
awake and aggressive. 


IX. 

To deists and not to atheists; to men who have 
demonstrated the existence of God by some sort of 
logic, or who have had a glimpse of Him by the 
light of natural theology; in short, to all men who 
will let us assume that God lives, but who, neverthe- 
less, do not yet believe in revelation nor in the au- 
thority of the Bible; to such we submit the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Admitting that God has a self-conscious mind, to- 
gether with a power of expression, like a man who 
does not always choose to leave his works to speak 
for him, but who, on the other hand, has a desire to 
explain his own work and motives; admitting all 
this in particular, and admitting in general, that 
there is no original faculty in man which you can- 
not predicate of God, it then stands to good sense 
that we should expect Him to address us in a man- 
ner befitting the relation which rational and commu- 
nicative beings sustain to each other. We should 
therefore be looking to the past, or to the present, 
or to the future, in hopes of finding some traces of this 
communication. The necessity for this word from 
God having always existed, it follows that we should 
look to the past for our sacred books. Starting 
again from the premises that we have assumed, it is 
safe to conclude that this communication between 
God and man must be perpetual. Now, casting our 
eye backward upon the literature of the nations, we 
find one book—the Bible of the Hebrews—which 
professes to be the record of this intercourse; fur- 
thermore, it exactly agrees with what we have seen 
to be the continuous nature of this communication 
between God and men, inasmuch as it is a record of 
past communications, and inasmuch as it guarantees 
a perpetual communion, by enjoining prayer on the 
one side, and by promising wisdom and inspiration 





from the other. We may consequently accept the 
Bible as the word of God. The deductions of phys- 
ical science make a very poor letter to be written 
trom one intelligent being to another. Our God is 
not dumb, and therefore compe'led to talk to us 
through wonderful pantomime of oak trees, trap- 
dikes and dandelions. 2.2. 


A STUDY FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


A man named Kranchie, or rather a man’s mode 
of life, has been brought before the Board of Health 
in this city as a nuisance. He lives in a barrel on a 
vacant lot, and surrounds himself with offal, rags, 
and old bones, and lives on dogs and rats and other 
foul things, and the smell of his “ appurtenances” 
poisons the air in his neighborhood. One of the in- 
spectors has therefore reported him as a cholera- 
breeder, and proposes to have him abated. 

This incident seems trifling, but it is in reality a 
most striking illustration of the enormous interval 
of feeling which separates us from an antiquity not 
very remote. Kranchie’s habits are such as would 
two thousand years ago have entitled him to the 
rank and honors of a philosopher. The contempt 
which he displays for the comforts and even decen- 
cies of life, would have been taken as the result of 
his meditation on the vanity of earthly things, and 
to his success in finding his happiness inside of him- 
self. In the early ages of Christianity, or even in the 
Middle Ages, he might have passed his barrel‘dnd his 
rags and his old bones and dead dogs off ‘as’ proofs 
of extraordinary sanctity, and thousands would have 
come long distances to get a whiff of his bad odors, 
and see him cast out devils and cure diseases, after 
having dined off the leg of a cat. Simon Stylites 
and many of the monks of the desert must have been 
twice as dirty and unsavory as he is. We do not 
know that Kranchie makes any pretensions to holi- 
ness—we hope not— but he undoubtedly would do 
so if the public ~ him any encouragement in it, 
and that the public has not done so and does not do 
so, is a proof of the distance to which we have wan- 
dered from the opinions and customs of our fathers. 
Had he lived in the ages of which we have spoken, 
we may be sure he would not have been dirty, and 
would not have lived in a tub very long, without 
finding out that he gained by it in popular estimation, 
and consequently without rising to an extravagant 
height in his own. 

Closely allied to the ancient respect for philosophic 
or monkish indifference to dirt was the ancient hor- 
ror of luxury, as a moral evil, and there is, perhaps, 
nothing which separates modern from ancient civili- 
zation more strikingly than the reconciliation which 
is in our day to be witnessed between good living 
and good morals. An ancient philosopher often 
surrounded himself with comforts, but he did so 
with strong misgivings as to their effect on his char- 
acter. A modern pence: anna secures all the good 
things he can afford, not only without a qualm, but 
with perfect faith that they improve him, and that a 
man is likely to be all the better Christian and better 
citizen for being “ well off.” A proper sense of the 
vanity of this world is no longer held to be incom- 
patible with a morning bath, a clean shirt, and the 
a of a pair of horses and a corner lot. 

‘overty and dirt have sunk gradually from the rank 
they once occupied as moral agents of the first order, 
to that of almost unmitigated evils. 

—The Nation. 

The above is on the whole sound doctrine. It denies 
a certain heathenish tenet which has too long held 
the world in bondage. That tenet is, that asceticism 
is sanctity, and that all the good things of this world 
belong of right only to the devil and his children. 
We are encouraged to see such signs of progress; 
and now that our cotemporary has kindly entered 
the wedge that is rending this old dogma, we are 
tempted to drive it a little further. 

The same asceticism of ancient philosophy that 
disdained personal comfort and cleanliness, also re- 
pudiated the enjoyment of sexual relations as unho- 
ly and degrading. Out of this feeling grew the 
whole monastic system. The only saints were 
monks and nuns. The eyils growing out of an 
abuse of sexuality are such that there still remains 
much of the old monkish feeling that this depart- 
ment is a necessary abode of mischief.and impurity. 
Any thing more than the most meager poverty in 
this relation, and that kept under the lock and key 
of legal sanction, is not supposed to be compatible 
with truth and a good conscience. 

But the past demonstrates that the world does 
move, and we may reasonably hope that all the good 
things of this life—freedom of affection among the 
rest—will be rescued from the dominions of the devil 
and find their place in the kingdom of Heaven, 
where they riglitly belong. H. J. 8. 





LETTERS. 
, Conn., May 25, 1866. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE CIRCULAR: 

F RIENDS:—Please send me your paper, for which 
I inclose one dollar. Some weeks ago I observed a 
pleasant notice of your Community by a corres- 
pondent of the Litchfield Sentinel. He wrote that he 
had visited your Association, and was delighted at 
the aspect everything connected with it presented 
to his view. Modern civilization, with its striking 
inequalities, is doing very little for human progress 
or human happiness, and in my opinion, this age of 
millionaires and paupers is not so near a millennium 
as was the pastoral or, so called, barbarous times. I 
have never thought of but one great obstacle to the 
success of your experiment, and that is the selfish- 
ness, the jealousy, and the unamiable temper, of so 
many, perhaps the majority, of human beings. I 
can imagine that tifty or a hundred thoroughly good, 
amiable men and women might live delightfully in a 
state of Community, but then one peevish, jealous, 
quick-tempered individual, would destroy the com- 
fort of all the rest. I wish your paper to enlighten 
me on this and other interesting questions connected 
with social reform. Yours truly, J. c. 8. 


(Communism, we should say in reply to our corres- 
pondent’s suggestions, does not require that people 
should be at once perfect. It does not even fixa 
standard of goodness and amiability as a universal 
measure for its candidates. If it did, it would hard- 
ly meet the wants of a world so defective as the 
present one is. In place of requiring men and wo- 
men to be angels, Communism takes them as they 
are, and requires only two conditions, viz., 1, that 
they should be attracted to one and the same being, 
Jesus Christ, as a common standard and centre of 
influence; and 2, that all should hold themselves 
tenderly loyal to criticism. These two conditions, 
it is true, imply a high degree of civilization in them- 
selves; but they are qualifications of an internal, ge- 
neric kind, and may coéxist temporarily with con- 
siderable outward imperfection. But outward faults 
in such a body, will continually give place to the 
truth, and tend to disappear, while the bond of unity 
and fellowship wil: continually increase. ] 








, Vt., May 18, 1866. 

My Dear Frienps:—I feel as though I must 
write somewhere, to sgmebody; my soul seems 
bursting, surcharged with feeling that must find ut- 
terance. I love you all; in fact, I love everybody 
and everything, and I feel that you love me in re- 
turn. O, how good it is to know that the great Love 
Heart beats in every bosom! Cares grow light, and 
the freed spirit looks down on the toiling hands and 
somehow hard work is changed into music and 
poetry. I once felt as though I must be with you 
bodily, but do not feel so now. God’s love, light, 
and truth are here as well as there, if we will but 
put our spirits in a receptive attitude. It was the 
peace that flows therefrom that my soul so much 
craved, and I felt its sweet influence in your Com- 
munity home as I never felt it elsewhere. It was 
not bodily comforts I sought; my nature is toilsome 
and energetic, taking a sort of combative pleasure 
in battling life’s opposing forces. 

How beautiful, Oh how beautiful, is that feeling 
which springs from submitting and becoming recon- 
ciled to whatever happens; not sitting supinely and 
inactive, thinking that God will arrange everything 
to his own satisfaction whether or no, but grasping 
with a will whatever the hands and mind find to do, 
and then leaving the results to Him. 

The reading of the “ Musical Reminiscences” in 
your CrrcuLaR, what a feeling they awaken! 
There is something so profoundly grand and yet so 
sweet and thrilling in the thought of that musical 
world unknown to me. I can only stand at the por- 
tal and see what a heaven there is within. 


I can almost seem to see you in your little circle, 
and the harmony, like incense, rising from every 
soul. How beautiful, beautiful, this world may be- 
come, outer and inner, and the adaptation is so per- 
fect. I want to be loving and gentle and true, and 
help bring heaven into every soul. It always elevates 
me in thought and feeling to write to you, but this 
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time the feeling is indescribable. This may be only 

a “morbid sky-flight ;” if so, I should like a few im 

aginative experiences of the “inspired ideal.” 
Respectfully yours, M. L. F. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE GREAT PYR- 
AMID. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


I must not pause to muse over the Sphinx, 
nor yet to describe the gradual revelation which 
comes to the traveler of the enormous magni- 
tude of the Pyramid, as he slowly wades at its 
foot through the heavy sand, and perceives 
when he has walked thrice as far as it seemed 
he need have done, he has but reached the half 
of the base. 

The English party, who had outridden me, 
were concluding their luncheon as I reached the 
Pyramid, and after declining their cordial offers 
to share it, I asked one of the ladies, “ Had she 
visited the interior and Cheops’ chamber ?” 
“No. Some of the ladies and gentlemen had 
done so. The Arabs were a wild set of men, 
and she did not like to put herself in their pow- 
er.” Deeming the lady’s caution must be over- 
developed, and too intensely interested to make 
very serious reflections on what I was doing, | 
engaged the Scheik at the door of the Pyramid 
to provide me with proper guides so soon as 
the English party had ridden away. 

Five strong Fellah-Arabs volunteered for the 
service, in spite of my remark that three were 
enough, and we were soon plunged into the 
darkness of the first entrance-passage. All the 
world knows how the Pyramid is constructed ; 
a solid mass of huge stones, all so perfectly fit- 
ted that scarcely a penknife might be intro- 
duced in any place between them. The pas- 
sages at the widest, scarcely permit of two per- 
sons going abreast, and are for long distances so 
low as to compel the visitor to stoop almost 
double. The angle at which these passages 
slope upwards is also one which, on the slippery, 
well-worn floor, renders progress difficult as on 
the ice of an Alpine mountain. But oh! how 
different from the keen pure air, the wide hori- 
zon, the glittering sunlight of the Alps, this 
dark, suffocating cavern, where the dust, and 
lights, and breath of heated men, make an at- 
mosphere scarcely to be breathed, and where 
the sentiments of awe and horror almost para- 
lyze the pulse. Perhaps my special fancy made 
me then, as ever since, find a cave, subterranean 
passage, or tunnel, unreasonably trying to the 
nerves; but so it was—the awe of the place 
wellnigh overpowered me. 


The Arab guides helped me easily in their 
well-known way. One or two carried the can- 
dles, and all joined in a sort of song at which I 
could not help laughing, in spite of both awe 
and lack of breath. It seemed to be a chant of 
mingled Arabic and English (a language they 
all spoke after a fashion), the English words be- 
ing apparently a continual repetition : 

“ Vera goot lady, backshish, backshish ; 

Vera goot lady, give us backshish.” 
and so on, da capo. Twice we had to rest on 
our way from sheer exhaustion, and on one oc- 
casion, where there is a break in the continuity 
of the passage, there was an ascent into a hole 
high up in the wall by no means easy to ac- 
complish. 

At last, after what seemed an hour, and I sup- 
pose was about fifteen minutes, since we left the 
sunshine, we stood in Cheops’ burial-vault, the 
center-chamber of the Great Pyramid. As my 
readers know, it is asmall oblong chamber, of 
course wholly without light or ventilation, with 

lain stone floor, walls, and roof, and with the 

uge stone sarcophagus (which once held the 
mummy of Cheops, but is now perfectly empty) 
standing at one end. The interest of the spot 
would alone have repaid a journey from Eng- 
land ; but I was left small time to enjoy it. 
Suddenly I was startled to observe that my 
guides had stopped their song and changed 
their obsequious voices, and were all five stand- 





ing bolt upright against the walls of the vault. 

“It is the custom,” said one of them, “ for 
whoever comes here to give us backshish.” 

I reflected ina moment chat they had seen 
me foolishly transfer my purse from the pocket 
of my riding-skirt to the walking dress I wore 
under it, and which I had alone retained on en- 
tering the Pyramid. 

“ Well, I said, as coolly as I was able, “I in- 
tend, of course, to give you ‘backshish’ for 
your trouble, and if you choose to be paid here 
instead of at the door, it is all the same to me. 
I shall give three shillings English (a favorite 
coin in Cairo), as I saidI only wanted three 
men.” 

“Three shillings are not enough. We want 
backshish !” 

“There they are. 

“Not enough! We want backshish !” 

I must here confess that things looked rather 
black. ‘The Fellahs stood like so many statues of 
Osiris (even at the moment I could not help 
thinking of it), with their backs against the wall 
and their arms crossed on their breasts, as if 
they held the flagellum and crux ansata. Their 
leader spoke in a calm, dogged sort of way, to 
which they all responded like echoes. 

« Well,” 1 said, “ as there are five of you, and 
I am rather heavy, I will give you one shilling 
more. There it is. Now you will get no 
more.” Saying this, I gave the man the fourth 
shilling, and then returned my purse to my 
pocket. 

“ This won’t do. 

“Tt must do. 
shish.” 

“It won’t do. We want backshish.” 

Each moment the men’s voices grew more 
resolute, and I must avow that horror seized 
me at the thought that they had nothing to do 
but merely to go out and leave me there in the 
solitude and darkness, and I should go mad 
from terror. Not a creature in Cairo even 
knew where I was gone. I should not be missed 
or sought for for days, and there I was unarmed, 
and alone, with these five savages, whose caprice 
or resentment might make them rush off in a 
moment, leaving me at despair. Luckily I knew 
well it wou!d be fatal to betray any alarm, so I 
spoke as lightly as | could, and laughed a little, 
but uncomfortably. 

“Come, come. You will have no more back- 
shish, you kaow very well; and if you bully 
me, you will have stick from the English Con- 
sul. Come, I’ve seen enough. Let us go out.” 

“ We want backshish!” said all five of the vil- 
lains in one loud voice. 

It was a crisis, and I believe if I had wavered 
a moment I might never have got away ; but 
the extremity, of course, aided one’s resolution, 
and I suddenly spoke out, angrily and perempto- 
rily,— 

% Pil have no more of this. Yow fellow 
there, take the light and go out. You give me 
your hand. Come along, all of you.” 

It was a miracle; to my own comprehension, 
at all events. They one and all suddenly slunk 
down like so many scolded dogs, and without 
another syllable did asl ordered them. The 
slave habit of mind doubtless resumed its usual 
sway with them the moment that one of free 
race asserted a claim of command. Any way, 
it was a simple fact that five Arabs yielded to a 
single Anglo-Saxon woman, who was herself 
quite as much surprised as they could be at the 
phenomenon. 

O, how 1 rejoiced when the square of azure 
sky appeared at the end of the last of the pas- 
sages, and when I at last emerged safe and sane 
out of the Great Pyramid! ‘Dante, ascending 
out of the Inferno, “ a riveder le stelle,” could 
not have been half so thankful. Away 1 rode, 
home to Old Cairo on my donkey, and could 
spare a real laugh under the sunshine, when I 
found that the wretched old Arab Scheik, with 
whom I had left my riding-skirt, had quietly de- 
voured my intended luncheon of dates, and then 
carefully replaced the stones in my pocket! 

—Once A Week, 


We want backshish !” 
You will get no more back- 


They are quite enough.” | 





PRAYER. 


Far as our upward-stretching thoughts can reach 
In feeble word, 
To give the flower and blossom of our speech 
To Christ our Lord— 
To yicld our bodies in devotion free, 
Our purpose this ; 
That, in the end, the ripest fruit may be 
Our perfect bliss : 
Not setting forth our prayers in formal ways, 
On bended knee, 
Nor mouthing them in antiquated phrase 
Of “ thou” and “ thee,” 
But using still the unaffected “ you” 
As to a friend 
Quite near to us and, in his goodness, who 
Will apprehend 
The purpose of the heart however dressed— 
Who still holds dear 
The prayers of all his own, and makes them blessed 
Because sincere. W. H. H. 








NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Academy of Music, in New York, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on Monday evening. Be- 
sides the building which was very costly, an im- 
mense stock of music, musical instruments, 
costumes and scenery were destroyed. The fire was 
soon communicated to the adjacent buildings, and, 
sad to say, the Medical College, with its valuable 
collections in Natural History (the fruits of many 
years of labor by numerous scientific men), was also 
burnt to the ground. Two firemen perished in at- 
tempting to arrest the flames. The whole loss is 
roundly estimated at $1,000,000. 

A trial of the Flying Machine of Dr. Andrews, 
described in our last number, took place on Friday 
afternoon of last week. Four gentlemen rose with 
it, and after spending sometime in the air descended 
safely at Astoria, L. I. It is claimed that the voy- 
agers had the power of changing the direction of 
the balloon and of withstanding the force of the 
wind. It is also said that after some alterations 
have been made, another trial will take place. 


Aw Address to the President and Congress of the 
United States, has been prepared and sent by the 
united action of the Swiss Conventions lately held in 
the principal cities of Switzerland. The address ex- 
presses the warm sympathy and interest of the Swiss 
nation in the progress of freedom in this country, 
and in the success of the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion. It offers congratulations on the final 
and entire abolition of slavery in this nation by con- 
stitutional amendment, and especially and earnestly 
urges on Congress and the Government to establish 
impartial suffrage throughout the Union without 
distinction of color, and to make the races equal be- 
fore the law. 

FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND is convulsed by a severe financial panic. 
The long-established banking house of Overend, 
Gurney and Co., has suspended. The firm of Peto 
and Betts has failed for £4,000,000 sterling. It will 
be remembered that Sir Morton Peto—the greatest 
railroad contractor in the world—visited the United 
States last fall, in company with other distinguished 
capitalists. It is hoped that the assets of the firm 
are such that a satisfactory adjustment of all claims 
can be made. 


THE attitude of Italy, Prussia and Austria, is more 
warlike than ever. The speech made by the Em- 
peror of the French on May 6th to the Mayor and 
citizens of Auxerre, has produced an extraordinary 
effect throughout Europe, and would seem to remove 
the last hope for peace. The speech was short, but 
very significant. His avowal of his “ detestation of 
the treaties of 1815,” was received as the “ first notes 
of defiance to Europe.” Itis now believed that the 
French Emperor has all along been secretly leagued 
with Prussia and Italy in their hostility to Austria, 
and that this speech indicates his settled purpose to 
avenge the humiliation France suffered after the fall 
of the first Napoleon. 





Louis NAPOLEON has published a decree provid- 
ing that a census be taken the present year in 
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Algeria both of the European and native population. 
If carried through, the census will be the first appli- 
cation of this important institution of civilized 
nationsto a Mahommedan Country. A few years 
ago the present Shah of Persia attempted to have a 
census taken in his dominions, but religious fanati- 
cism was aroused against it to such a degree that the 
design was abandoned. 

An Industrial Exhibition of the products of the 
arts and industry of the three Scandinavian King- 
doms—Sweden, Norway and Denmark—and those 
of the Grand Duchy of Finland, is to be opened on 
the 15th of June next. The Swedish Government 
has notified our Government that the presence of 
foreigners will be regarded with pleasure. 


A GERMAN, it appears, has had the patience—as 
perhaps only a German could have—to count the 
hairs of the human head. The results are suf- 
ficiently curious to reward the investigation. The 
hair from the heads of four women, weighing about 
14 oz. to the head, was taken, and on the head of 
the blond were found 140,419 hairs; of the brown- 
haired, 109,440; of the black-haired, 102,962 and of 
the red-haired woman, 83,740. 


A Untrorm System or WEIGHTS AND MEas- 
uREs.—The report recently presented to the national 
House of Representatives by Mr. Kasson of Iowa, 
upon the advantages of the metrical system of coins, 
weights and measures, ac a substitute for the imper- 
fect system now in use, is attracting fresh attention 
to this important subject. The House on Thursday 
passed a“ permissive” bill, authorizing and legalizing 
the use of the metric system in this country, and di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury, “to furnish to 
each state one set of the standard weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system for the use of the States.” 
The law is destined to be followed by one making 
the metric system supersede all others. 


Tue Great West.—Pittsburg was once, and 
that within our own recollection, in “ the West ;” 
afterwards Cincinnati ; then Louisville ; and still 
later St. Louis. But the actual center of the 
United States is 469 miles still farther west ; 
while for 809 miles still west of the Mississippi 
there are immense tracts of the most fertile 
land in the world remaining to be occupied! 
The imagination is almost overwhelmed in 
contemplating this vast extent of territory, and 
the soohehie results of the next fifty years. 

—St. Louis Republican. 


—Government is a lower function than that of 
teaching. Surround yourself with truth, let it go 
between you and all others; then they will not lean 
upon you, but the truth. Learn to rule by instruction, 
rather than by dictation; then you will serve and 
rule both. 





“You will find him a first rate animal in the 
mane, though he may be somewhat lacking in detail,” 
as the jockey said of a vicious horse that had an 
abundance of hair on the neck, and but little on the 
caudal extremity. 

[The above is by our punning associate, who some- 
times makes us about distracted with his quips and 
dodges. It is time there was somewhere a Punster’s 
Retreat for the reformation of such fellows as al- 
ways “see double.”—Eb. Crr.]} 


How a boy had his tooth pulled: “ The doctor 
hitched on to me, pulled his best, and just afore it 
killed me the tooth came out.” 


Teacher.—W hat is syntax ? 
Pupi.—The tax on rum and tobacco. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Up the Valley.’—Not exactly adapted for our 
use. Try again. 

L. L.—S8o little is known of Jemima Wilkinson 
by the mass of our readers, that a defence of her 
would seem to be superfluous in the CrrcuLaR at 
present. 

Mrs. 0. K., Syracuse.—Letters and contents re- 
ceived. 


A FARM FOR SALE. 

age taking upon themselves, two years ago, 

the publication of the CrrcuLar, and the re- 
sponsibilities of a printing-office, the Wallingford 
branch of thé Oneida Community finds it has a 
larger farm to cultivate and care for than it wishes 
to manage or superintend. In order, therefore, to 
lighten its responsibilities in this direction, it offers 
for sale a dwelling-house and barn, with 50 or 60 
acres of the adjoining land. This land includes 
some of the best that the Community owns, and has 
on it a young orchard of apple trees (of grafted va- 
rieties) that are just beginning to bear handsomely. 
The house is a good-looking, one-story-and-a-half 
building, in a pleasant location, and suitable for ac- 
commodating a family of half a dozen; and in the 
door-yard is a deep well of never-failing, excellent, 
soft water. The whole will be sold to a cash custo- 
mer for something less than $4,000. For further 
particulars, address, 

Gro. Crain, Wallingford, Conn. 


WanTED.—The Oneida Community wish to hire 
a good Blacksmith—one who is capable of doing all 
kinds of smith-work, from horse-shoing to machine- 
forging. If he sympathises with the faith and ob- 
jects of the Community, so much the better: and to 
such a one, with the first-mentioned qualifications, 
steady employment will be given. Apply s®-ence, 
stating terms, &c., to 

OneEIDA Community, Onerpa, N. Y. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 

red and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 





unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 





inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House- 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented machine for cutting green corn from the 
cob—useful for Preservers, Boarding-house keepers and private 
families, one person doing with it the work of six. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, to whom orders or letters of 
inquiry should be addressed. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Commutfiity, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities. 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


PAPER COLLARS 
Of standard manufacture, for sale at jobbers’ prices by 0. C. N. 
Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE CIRCULAR, 
A weekly journal of Communism and General Intelligence 
Published at Wallingford Conn., by 0. C. Wallingford Branch. 
Terms free, or $1.00 per year. 

















BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Crrcutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E, Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF OHRISTIAN FAITH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Onerpa Community; A Familiar E ition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Tue Trapper’s Guing; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office. 














